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FOREWARD 



This publication has been prepared by the Curriculum Development 
Center in response to many requests from teachers for help in imple- 
menting tne State reconmended program in the social studies. In the 
pages which follow, the content for the first grade is set forth along 
with a suggested methodology, an extensive list of learning activities 
from which teachers may choose those best suited to their classrooms, 
and a multi-media bibliography of teaching materials. 

This Teaching System was prepared by a team consisting of Charlene 
D?s Jardins, first grade teacher in the Mohonasen Schools; Marjorie 
Gaisen, first grade teacher in the Smithtown Schools; and Nancy Squires, 
librarian in the North Colonie Schools. The publication was prepared 
for press by Howard Yetes of the Elementary Curriculum Bureau, 



William E. Young, Director 
Curriculum Development Center 



Robert H. Johnstone, Chief 
Elementary Curriculum Bureau 



SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Seating the Pvoolem 

- What was family life like many years ago in our state? 

Under3tandirtg8 To Be Developed 

1. Nbst families lived on farms. 

2. Families were usually larger than today. 

3. Very often, grandparents, as well as aunts, uncles, and cousins, all 
lived on one farm. 

4. Lveryone worked hard, from sun-up to sun-down, to produce the 
necessities of life. 

5 Children had many jobs or chores to do. 

0. Children attended small one-room schools from late Fall to early 
Spring. 

Information Needed (To develop understanding 8) 

1. Why did most people live on farms in the old days? 

2. Why did grandparents and other family members often live together 
on the same farm? 

3. Why did everyone, including children, have to work so hard? 

4. What are che necessities of life? 

5. Why did the school year begin in the late Fall and end in the early 
spring? 

6. Why did children attend one-room schools? 



Learning Activities 

1. Stimulate a discussion on the necessity of farm living long ago by 
asking: 

* What does your mother do wher. she needs milk, bread, a new 
dress, etc? 

* What would she do if there were no stores? 
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From the responses begin to develop the understanding that: 

• Long ago there were very tew stores. The ones that did exist 
were far away and difficult to reach. 

• People made or grew almost everything they needed for daily 
living. 

People long ago lived on farms. 

2. Initiate a discussion of families by asking children: 

• What is a family? 

• Who is in your family? 

From the responses help children to generalize that: 

A family is composed of a group of people who live together in 
the same house. 

This group most often consists of only Lmediate or nuclear 
family members - father, mother, children (brothers and sisters). 

Using poster paper, draw a large skeleton house to represent a 
typical present day family. Draw and label family members. 

Using another sheet of poster paper draw a large skeleton fam house. 
In this house, place and label immediate family members but also 
include grandparents, aunt, uncle, and cousins. 

Contrast the likenesses and differences in the size and make up of 
the two family groups. Help children to conclude that families of 
long ago contained more family members living together in the same 
house. 

3. Initiate a "room clean-up" . .tivity. List on the chalkboard the 

’Vork" to be done. For cxairple: clean the chalkboard, clean the 

erasers, clean the chalkboard ledge, straighten books, games, and 
toys, empty pencil sharpener* clean sink, etc. Assign one child 
to complete the tasks or chores in a ten minute time span. fThe 
remainder of the class might be involved in their own desk "clean- 
out.") At the end of the allotcd time check off those tasks which 
have been conpleted. Ask children to think of better ways in which 
this activity could have teen organized, so that all chores could 
have been completed. Accept reasonable solutions but stress the idea 
of having more people do the '*work." Re-organize the activity and 
have all children participate. Parallel this activity with the 
explanation that: 

• Long ago many members of a farm family lived together in one 

O house because there was so much work to do. 

ERIC 
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• Members of the family worked both singly and co-operatively to 
complete the many chores or tasks necessary for daily living, 

• Members of a family often worked from early morning to early 
evening in order to complete their necessary chores. 

4* View filmstrips which depict life on a farm. Suggestions are: 

"Living on a Farm" - BBC 

"Living On a Farm" - Jam Handy 

"Visiting the Farm" - McGraw Hill 

Life On the Farm - BBC 

5. Show the films: 

"Lhe Farmer" - EB 

"Family Teamwork" - Frith Films 

"Story of Peggy At The Farm" * 1FB 

6* With the children, compile a list of chores he and his family would 
be responsible for if they were a farm family of long ago. Include 
such tasks as: milking, feeding and watering the animals, gathering 
eggs, haying, planting and harvesting, canning fruits and vegetables 
making butter, bread, etc. Have each child select a chore and 
illustrate it. These drawings might be made into a class book. 

7. Display pictures, books depicting early farm life. 

8. Have the children pretend that their classroom is a one-room school 
house. Explain to the children that boys and girls did ^o to school 
long ago but that their school building was different and the way 

in which they learned was different. Prepare for this activity by: 

• helping children to construct a "pot-belly" stove from heavy 
cardboard. 

• helping children construct "logs" for the stove, from brown 
construction paper. 

• obtaining a pail and dipper to represent tne water bucket. 

' placing desks side by side 

• making "slates" from black construction paper 

’ designating groups of childi*en to represent various grade levels. 
O • obtaining a bell to signify the "opening" and "closing" of school 

ERIC 
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9. Conduct a school day of long ago by having children: 

• rise and say good morning when you enter. 

• rise when called upon to recite or answer a question. 

* read or recite in unison. 

work on various grade-level assignments simultaneously. 

• write on "slate tablets." 

* "tend" the stove. 

* fill the water bucket. 

* eat lunch together. 

Explain to the children that: 

' The school year of long ago was shorter than our present one 
because boys and girls were needed at home to help with the 
planting and harvesting of crops. They attended school only 
from late Fall to early Spring. 

• A one-rocm school was sufficient since fewer children attended 
school in olden days, because there were not as many families as 
today. 

10. Show filmstrips which depict early "schooling." Suggestions are" 
"The Country School" - Country Corrrnunity series (rev. ed.) 



Stating the Problem 

- What is farm life like in our state today? 



Under8tandi)^g& To Be Developed 

1. Fewer families live on farms today, 

2. Farm families are usually smaller than they used to be. They are 
likely to consist of father, mother, and children* 

3. Farm work today is easier because machines such as tractors are widely 
used. 



4. Farm children still help with chores* 



5. 



Fanri children today usually attend large central schools some distance 
from their homes. 
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Information Needed (To develop understandings) 



1. Why do fewer families live on farms today? 

2. Why are fann families us'ially smaller than they used to be? 

3. Why do farmers today use tractors and other machinery? 

4. Why must farm children help with chores? 

5. How do farm children travel to and from school? 

6. Why are modem central schools better than the old one -room school - 
houses? 



Learning Activities 

1. Display pictures of modem farming activities on a bulletin board. 
Refer to this display as you discuss with children that: 

* fewer families live on farms today than long ago. 

the reason fewer families live on farms is because of the machinery 
available to do much of the work. 

* machinery makes it possible to plant and harvest much easier than 
when it was done by hand. To illustrate how machinery does more 
work ir less time: 

- sharpen a 4 oncil with a knife, then sharpen a pencil with a 
pencil sharpener; 

- cut paper with scissors, then cut paper with a paper cutter. 

- open a can with a conventional can-opener, then open a can with 
an electric can-opener. 

• there are fewer farms today because machinery makes it possible 
to plant and harvest more crops on a smaller number of fams. 

• farms are usually larger today than they were long ago. 

2. Stimulate a discussion by asking the children to name some chores 
they arc responsible for at home. List those chore? on the chalk- 
board. Ask the children what chores they would have to do if they 
lived on a farm. List these, also. Compare likenesses and dif- 
ferences. Help the children to understand that all children have 
home responsibilities. The children might make a booklet showing 
chores that farm children engage in. 







3. Draw a map on the chalkboard or mural paper illustrating a central 
school and several roads leading to it from farms. 

Ask the children to suggest way that boys and girls, who live on 
farms, go to school. Help the children observe that: 

most farms are a good distance from the school and the children 
are bussed to and from school. 

this school is called a central school. 

4. Compare your school and the central school to the old one -room 
school-house. Have the children discuss the advantages of the more 
modem structure. 

5. Read a story, such as Bright Barnyard , by Dahlov Ipcar. 

G. Pass out sheets of drawing paper and ask the children to illuscrate 
a poem that you will read. Have the children listen to the poem once 
before beginning to draw. 

Good references are: 

Burnham, Maude, ’The Barnyard" 

Fyleman, Rose, ’The Chickens" 

Farrar, John, "Chanticleer" 

Farjeon, Hleanor, "Vegetables" 

7. Help the children to learn and dramatize a song about farm life. For 
example: 

"I Like to Live on the Farm," In This is Music , Book 2 
"Little Ducks," In Music in CXi Town , Book 2 
"Barnyard Family," In ? 4usic in Car Town , Book 2 
"Ihe Farmer," in Our Singing iVorl J , First Grade Book 



Stating the Problem 

- Where do most people live today? 



Understandings ,p o be Developed 

1, Most people today live in village, city or suburban neighborhoods, 

2, They live in family groups which usually consist of a father, a 
mother, and children (the nuclear family.) 

3, Most neighborhoods have churches, libraries, social centers, and 
the like which help people to know one another and to live in large 
groups. 
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Information Needed (To develop understandings) 

1- Wty do more people live in villages and cities today than on farms? 

2. Why do people like to live in groups? 

3. What are some of the social agencies in a neighborhood? 



Learning Activities 

1* Ask children to think of what the word "family ' '* means to them. 
Through the responses develop the understanding that: 

. a family usually consists of a father, a mother, and children. 

. this family group is called our immediate family. 

2. To further develop the concept of the immediate or nuclear family 
read or tell the story ''Goldilocks and the Three Bears." 

3. Ask children to bring in photographs of their immediate family. 
These might be mounted on a construction paper "house" and arranged 
in a bulletin board display. 

4. Have the children dramatize the story by Lois Lenski, The Little 
Family . Draw a parallel between the work and play of the Snail 
family to that of the children's families. 

5. Lead children to understand that 

• all families need a place to live. 

• this place is called a home. 

by presenting the following rhyme: 

Whore do we go 
To keep us warn 
To keep us safe 
From wind and storm? 

To keep out rain 
To keep out snow? 

Into our happy home 
Ke gel 

6. Have the children describe their homes. Create an awareness that 
families live in many different kinds of homes- -houses, apartments, 
trailers . 

Display pictures of various types of homes. Caption the display 
"A Home Is..." 



7. Discuss with the children that: 

today, more families live in areas called villages, towns and 
, cities than on farms. 

♦ not as many people need to live on farms, since machinery does 
the work they were once required to do by hand. This lessens the 
number of people needed to complete the work. 

. people choose the place in which they live. Some choose to live 
in a town, some in a city, and some on a farm. 

. those who choose to live with groups of people make up what we 
call a community or neighborhood. 

To illustrate the concept of rural as compared to community or 
city living, draw two diagrams; one showing a farm, one showing a 
community. The children should obseive that there are many rrore 
families living in the small coimiunity than on the farm. 

8. Take the class on a bus trip to observe the make up of their com- 
munity. Have children note various social agencies such as: churches, 
libraries, boys and girls clubs, park and recreational centers, etc. 
Explain to the children that these agencies help people in the com- 
munity to know one another and to become friends. 

Aiik children to share their comunity experiences such as: 

attending story hour at the library; attending a church sponsored 
picnic; playing ball at the boys club; belonging to Brownies 
or Cub Scouts. 

9. Plan a mural depicting community activities as suggested by this song: 
"Friendly Town," In Music For Young Americans , Book 1. 

Policeman and Fireman and Doctors all, 

Children on the playground playing ball, 

People in the shops, people all around 
Many friendly people live in our town. 

words and music by Josephine Wolverton 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



BOOKS 

Arbuthnot, M. H. Time for poetry. Scott. 1961. 

Note poems: "the barnyard" by Burnham; "Chanticleer" by Farrar; 

"The Chickens" by Fyleman. 

Brown, U. A. Let's read - together poems. Row, Peterson. 1949. 

Note poems: "Milking time" by Roberts and "A pop com song" by 
Turner. 

Beim, Jerrold. Andy and the school bus. Morrow. 1947. $2.94. K-2. 

Country school. Morrow. 1955. $2.90. K-3. (Morrow junior books 

Burton, Virginia Lee. The little house. Houghton Mifflin. 1942, 

$5.23. K-2. 

Carter, Katherine. The true book of houses. Childrens Press. 1957. 
$2.50. K-3. 

Collien, Ethel. I know a farm. Scott. 1960. $3.25. 1-2. 

A city girl visits a farm. 

Colman, Hila. Peter 1 s brownstone house. Morrow. 1963. $3.14. 1-3. 

De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. A little house of your own. Harcourt. 
Brace 5 World. 1954. $2.36. K-3. 

Duvoisin, Roger Antoine. House of four seasons. Lothrop, Lee 5 Shepard. 
1956. $3.35. K-3. 

Ferris, Helen. Favorite poems, old and new. Doubleday. 1957. 

Note poem: 'Vegetables" by Far jeon. 

Fisher, L. E. The Schoolmasters. Watts. 1967, $2.65. 3-6. 

Grossbart, Francine. A big city. Harper. 1966. $3.27. K-l. 

Hastings, Evelyn Belmont. Big new school. Follett. 1959. $1.89. K-2. 

(Follett beginning -to- read series) 

Hav.kinson, John. Little boy who lives up high. Whitman, A. 1967. 

$2.95. K-l 

Haywood, Carolyn. Here comes the bus. Morrow. 1963. $3.56. 1-2. 

Heit, Robert. The building that ran away. Walker. 1969. $3.95. 1-4. 

Hoffrran, Llaine. About family helpers. Melmont Publishers. 1967. 



Howard, Robert West, barms. Watts. 1967. $2.65. 4-6. 

Ipcar, Dahlov. Bright barnyard. Knopf. 1966. $3.50. K-3. 

Koch, Dorothy. When the cows get out. Holiday. 1958. $2.75. K-2. 

(A beg inning -to -read book) 

A young boy carelessly lets his grandfather's cows out of the 
barnyard. 

Krauss, Ruth. A very special house. Harper. 1953. $2.94. K-l. 

Le Sieg, Theodore. Come over to my house. Beginner Books. 1966. 

$2.29. K-3. 

Leaski, Lois. At our house. Walck. i959. $2.75. K-3. 

Let's play house. Walck. 1944. $2.25. K-2. 

IVo girls role p3ay housewives* 

The Little farm. Walck. 194?. $2.25. K-2. 

Life cn Mr. Small's fann. 

The little family. Doubleday. 1932. $1.95. K-l. 

Lewellen, John. The true book of fami animals. Children's Press, 

1954. $2.93. 1-3. 

Marino, Dorothy. Where are the mothers? Lippincott. i959. $2.93. 

Merricim, Eve. Mommies at work. Knopf. 1961. $3.29. K-3. 

Miller, John. My house book. Golden Press. 1966. 

Mirsell, J. J. In our town, Book two. Silver Burdett. 1956. 

Note songs: "Barnyard family" and "Little ducks." 

Payton, Evelyn. About farm helpers. Melmont Publishers. 1958. $2.50. 

1-4. 

Pfloog, Jan. The farm book Gardner. 1964. $1.99. K-2. 

Pitt, Valerie. Let's find out about the city. Watts. 1968. $1.98. 

K-3. 

Pitts, L. B. Our singing world. Ginn. 1959. 

Note song: "The farmer." 

Puner, Helen. Daddies. . .what they do all day. Lothrop. $3.13. K-3. 

Radlauer, Edward. What is a community? Elk Grove Press. 1967. $4. 

K-5. 



Schick, Eleanor. 5A § 7B. Macmillan. 1967. $2.94. K-3. 

Schlein, Miriam. City boy, country boy. Children's Press. 1955. 

$2.93. K-3. 

Compares ways of living of a city boy and a country boy. 

Shapp, Martha. Let's find out about houses. Watts. 1962. $2.65. 

K-3. 

Let's find cut about school. Watts. 1961. $2.65. K-2. 

Sootin, Laura. Let's go to a farm. Putnam. 19S8. $2.29. 1-4. 

Stanek, Muriel. How people live in the big city. Benefie Press. 1964. 
1-3. 

Stover, Jo Ann. I'm in a family. McKay. 1966. 

Sur, William. This is music* book two. Allyn and Bacon. 1961. 

Note song: "I like to live on the farm." 

Tensen, Ruth M. Come to ^ e fam. Reilly Lee. 1949. $1.98. K-2. 

(An easy-to-read photograph book for children) 

Tresselt, Alvin. Sun up. Lothrop. 1949. $2.95. K-l. 

Describes a hot stumer day on a farm. 

Wake up, fam. Lothrop. 1955. $2.95. K-l. 

Describes a morning in the country. 



FILMS 

Adventure in dairyland. Modem Talking Picture Service. Sound. 

Free. 

Two Walt Disney "Mouscketeers" spend two weeks on a dairy fam. 

Autunn on the fam. Encyclopedia Britannica. 11 min. Rental: color 
$4.25 (Syracuse University.) 

Chores and activities of a farm family in the autumn. 

Dairy farm (2nd ed.) Coronet. 16 min. Rental: bl iw $3.75, color $6 

(Syracuse University.) 

Shows farmer at work, assisted by the children. 

Family teamwork. Frith, no information. 

Farmer. Encyclopedia Britannica. 14 min. Rental: b$w $3, color $5. 
(Syracuse University.) 

Activities and chores of three farm children and their parents. 
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House of the Hernandez. McGraw-Hill. 9 min. Rental: color $ 5 . 7S 
(Syracuse University.) 

Why people live where they do. 

Machines that help the farmer. Film Associates of California. 11 min. 
Rental: color $4.2S (Syracuse University.) 

Neighbors are different. Encyclopedia Britannica. Purchase: b^w $60, 
color $120. 

Compares life on a farm, in a small town, in a big city and in a 
suburb . 

One day on the farm. Coronet. 10 min. Rental: color $4.25 

(Syracuse University.) 

Describes the activities of a farmer and his family. 

Story of Peggy at the farm. International Film Bureau. 16 min. 

Rental: color $5,75 (Syracuse University.) 

A city girl visits the farm and sees that each person in the family 
lias chores. 

Uncle Jim's dairy farm. Associate films. Sound. Free. 

Wholesome dairy living on a dairy farm. 

Where people live. McGraw. 10 min. Purchase: color $120; Rental: $10. 

Why is my name Anderson? McGraw-Hill. 9 min. Rental: color $5.75. 
(Syracuse University.) 

Develops idea of family, different types of families and family 
responsibility. 



FILMSi'RJPS 

Aiventures with frontier children, EVA. Color. $6 single. 
Frontier children are shown at home and in school. 

The American farmer. Encyclopedia Britannica. Color. $6. 

(Country cormunity) 

Education in America. Eye Gate. Color. $6 single. 

History of education in America. 

Family members work. Society for Visual Education. Color. $ b. 
(Frau series Primary Social Studies Group I) 

Shows how smallest child can contribute along with other family 
members doing their jobs. 

Farm animals. Society for Visual Education. Coloi. $4.75. 

(From series True Book Biological Science) 
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Growing up in a colonial family, EVA. Color. $G. single 

Depicts signicance of family structure in colonial times as a 
family is shown at work and play. 

The home community. Encyclopedia Britannica. Color. $36 set of 6. 

Our family to the rescue 
family fun 
Keeping busy 

Helping pother and the family 
Brothers and c isters 
Growing up 

Life on the farm. Encyclopedia Britannica. Color. $36 set of 6. 

Milking 
Gathering eggs 
Feeding the animals 
Haying 

Picking vegetables 
Picking fruit 

Two city children visit a farm and experience some of the delights 
of farm life as they help with the chores. 

Living on a farm. Encyclopedia Britannica. Color. $6. 

(Country conTi.unity) 

Neighborhoods series. Coronet. Color. Sound. $47.50 set of 6. 

Neighborhoods of many kinds 
Neighborhoods in the city 
Neighborhoods in the suburbs 
Neighborhoods in small towns 
Neighborhoods in the country 
Neighborhoods change 

On the farm with Tom and Susan. EVA. Color. Silent. $22 set of 6. 
Animals and their young 
Animal homes 

How plants live and grow 
Science review 
Tools and simple machines 
Visiting the farm 
'fwo children visit a farm. 

Our cormiunity. Jam Handy. Color. $43 set of 8. 

Living on a farm 
Living in a town 
Living in a big city 
(Xir food and clothing 
Tlx; homes we live in 
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The people in our community 

Working in our community 

Knowing our community - long ago and today 

School in the country, Incyclopedia Britannica. Color. $6. 

(Country community) 

'ihe town community. Encyclopedia Britannica. Color. $36 set of 6. 

This is our town 
How our town began 
How our town grew 
Living in our town 
Working in our town 
The future of our town 

The story of a small town growing into a busy dairy, manufacturing and 
shopping complex. 



RECORDS 

Train to the fanrn Educational Record Sales. 10 in. 78 rpm. $1.24. 
K-3. 

Provides opportunity to participate in farm activities suggested 
by songs . 



STUDY PRINTS 

Dairy helpers. Society for Visual Education. Color. $8 set of 8. 
r arm boy at work 
.sing milk equipment 
Checking milkhouse 
Milk tank truck 
Milk processing 
Milk bottling 

Warehouseman loading trick 
Home delivery milkman 
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ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 



Stating the Problem 

- Why were farms of long ago almost entirely self-supporting and self- 
contained? 



Understanding 8 To Be Developed 

1. Many years ago, farms in our state were almost self-supporting and 
self-contained. 

2. Farmers and their families then grew or produced almost all of the 
things they needed. 

3. They grew their own food, both plant and animal. 

4. They grew flax and raised sheep, from the fibers of which they made 
their own clothing* 

5. There was vny little money used because people didn't need to buy 
many thing . 

6. When they did need to buy some necessities, such as salt or shoes, 
they bartered or traded some of the products of their farms. For 
example, they might trade one or more cowhides for a finished piece 
of leather goods. 



Information Heeded (To develop understandings) 

1. Why did farm families of Jong ago grow their own food and make their 
own clothing? 

2. Why didn't they need money the way we do? 

3* What is meant by "barter?" 

4. What were sonie of the necessities for which farmers bartered farm, 
products? 



beaming Activities 

1. Review with the children, the basic needs of all people - food, 
clothing and shelter. 

Explain that f long ago, people grew and made most of the things they 
needed. 



Develop this concept by; 

. growing a vegetable and/or fruit garden. 

Dry the seeds from an orange, lemon or grapefruit. Fill small 
flower pots with soil. Place three or four seeds in each pot. 
Cover the seeds lightly with soil. Moisten the soil. Place 
the pots in a sunny area. Check to see that the soil remains 
slightly moistened. 

When green shoots appear to be about two inches tall, choose the 
strongest one. Cut off all others and continue to do ;.o until 
they have stoppedTg rowing . Evergreen leaves will appear. Pick 
a leaf and mb it between che fingers for a fresh fruit smell. 
Soak white bv ns overnight. Moisten and crumple paper toweling. 
Place it in a clear glass jar. Insert several beans. Observe 
the roots growing down and the leaves of the plant growing up. 

. doing "popsicle - stick” weaving. 

Have each child bring in ten popsicle sticks. Soak all sticks 
until they are pliable. 

Using four sticks and glue, construct a frame. Allow to dry. 

Lay three popsicle sticks lengthwise and glue in place. Allow to 
dry. 



"Weave" three more sticks to form a '“mat." This "mat" might be 
used as a base for a plant, a hot plate, etc. 

Parallel this activity to that of weaving cloth for clothing from 
flax grown on the farm. 

initiate a cut and paste activity. Have children look through old 
magazines to find pictures of foods that are grown on farms. 

As an illustration of the bartering system, hold up a rubber ball 
and ask, ,r What will someone trade me for this ball?" Complete the 
transaction. Repeat this activity with other children. Parallel 
this activity with the trading farmers did for necessities that they 
did not produce on their farms. Ex t , A ain that this trading is called 
bartering. 

As an example tell the following story: 

Farmer Jim has some com he does not need to use; he does need 
some nails to mend his bam. Farmer Jim takes his com to town 
and trades, with Mr. Brown at the hardware store, for some na ; ls. 

Help the children to understand that farmers of long ago did not need 
as much money as farmers of today because they could trade or barter, 
with their products, for items that they did not produce on the farm. 
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